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— Miss Coe claims to have “added to and improved the system 
of Froebel and adapted it to American habits, American enterprise, 
and American taste.” This claim is in itself weighty enough 
to call for a careful consideration of its merits. When there is add- 
ed to this the fact that one of our most influential educational jour- 
nals, the “New England”, advertises and even praises her enter- 
prise, and that Miss Coe herself announces a rapid increase in the 
“demand for her system”, it appears as a positive duty for every one, 
interested in the great cause of.organic education, to look carefully 
and without prejudice into her “additions and improvements”’. 


— Miss Cok has laid down her claims in a circular widely dis- 
tributed at the Centennial Exposition. This circular shows some 
care in its preparation. It starts with a very beautiful definition of 
the kindergarten, details the peculiar fitness of American institutions 
for the development of “educational systems’’, and laments the scanty 
provisions for early education. It, then, goes on to show, with some 
eloquence, that “culture should be in accord with the laws of natu- 
ral development,” gives a very interesting account of the circumstan- 
ces that led her to the establishment of the “American Kindergarten”, 
and, after showing how her own experience led her to the discovery 
and practice of the principles, inculcated by the great Froebel, long 
“before she had read his works or had known anything of his gi/¢s 
and occupations,” it enumerates her “additions and improvements” 
tothe “system of Froebel”. 


— THE CIRCULAR puts forth Miss Coe’s first claim, as follows : 
“She has completed the unfinished kindergarten alphabet and re-ar- 
ranged some parts, making them accord with the order of nature. 
The infant mind is first attracted by color and not by form, hence, 
in the order of the gifts, color should come first, After the primary 
colors are understood, then the secondary are elucidated in their 
order. After the secondary are understood, the tertiary are intro- 
duced and elucidated in a similar manner. Color is the alpha of 
the kindergarten alphabet, from which the children step forward to 
the second letter, to the the idea of form.” 

In accordance, we presume, with this claim, she advertises in 
an other part of the circular, among other things “invented by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe, kept constantly on hand and for 
sale”: “First Gift. — Color. Alphabet of color. — Nine balls. Pri- 
Maries, secondaries, tertiaries.”’ 

Let us hear Froebel on this point, so that it may be possible to 
see to what extent Miss Coe has “completed the unfinished kinder- 
garten alphabet,” etc. 

Froebel writes: ‘As distinct and different as color and form may 
be in themselves, they are to the young child as indivisible, as insepa- 





| rable as body and life. Nay, theidea of color seems to come to the 
| child—as, perhaps, to mankind in general, — through the forms; so 
again, on the other hand, the forms gain prominence and impressive- 
ness by the colors. 

Hence ideas of colors must, at first, be coupled with ideas of 
form, and vice versa: color and form must, at first, be an undivided 
unity.” 

In another place, he tells us, why he chose the ball for the first 
plaything. “The first plaything, he writes, must be a detinite sub- 
stitute for @/7 objects in space, and must, theretore, have qd? their 
general properties. It must, furthermore, be unable to injure the 
child, nor enable the child to ¢o injury with it. Also it must neither 
excite nor feed the sensuality of the child, nor arouse wrong tend- 


encies in the mind.” And this “moral talisman,” he finds in the 


ball. 

In accordance with these views, Froebel’s “First Gift’? consists 
of six balls, covered with colored zephyr, representing the three pri- 
mary and the three secondary colors, the six colors of the rainbow | 
according to Young and Helmholtz. 


— To us it seems that the three tertiary balls constitute Miss 
Coes “addition and improvement to Froebel,’”’ as for as the “first 
gift” is concerned. But even this becomes a doubtful claim, when 
we recall that Froebel’s followers, previous to Miss Coe, used balls, 
representing on their surfaces different colors in proper proportions, 
so as to yield on rapid revolution of the ball, the respective secon- 
daries, tertiaries, neutral colors, etc., by actual mixing. 


— Or does MissCoe claim improvement, as far as the “first gift’ 
is concerned, for her meihod of using the balls, i. e. of “elucidating’’ 
the secondary colors after the primary are “understood,” and the 
tertiary after the secondary are “understood,” under the impression 
that such a course is more in accordance with the order of nature.” 
We can scarcely believe this, for it must be clear to Miss Coe, that 
in this respect, at least, site follows the order of the szdject, and not 
the order of zature. Thus, it appears, that Miss Coe, while, in her 
words, she rests on Ratich’s celebrated maxim: “Everything after the 
order and course of nature’”’,—is in practice, at variance with it. 


— THOsE who do not see, at once, that the same remark ap- 
plies to Miss Coe’s concluding sentence, in which she lets the child- 
ren step from color *‘to the second letter, the idea of form”, are re- 
ferred to Froebel’s ideas on the intimate blending of form and color, 
printed above. Atthe same time, we remind them of another of 
Ratich’s maxims: ‘First the thing, and then its properties.” 

A reversion of this maxim, which underlies Froebel’s choice of 
the ball, may be better adapted to American enterprise, and Americ- 
an taste,” as Miss Coe claims; but we have too much tespect for 
America and Americans, to grant it without proof; and, if it ever 
should be proved to us, we should consider it our duty, as an Amer- 
ican citizen, to spare no exertion in attempts to change “habits, en- 
terprise, and taste”, and to reclaim the nation from its evil ways of 
feeling, thinking, and doing. 
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— TuE “New Education” is rapidly gaining friends, but our 
heart is ready to greet more. Thus, while we thank those who 
have welcomed us so promptly and cordially, we would urge others 
who intend to join our army, to do so without delay. “He gives 
twice, who gives quickly”, applies with treble force to enterprises 
like ours. 

— WE BEGIN, on the first page of the current number, our ex- 
amination of Miss Coe’s claims, concerning the “American Kinder- 
garten”, and shall continue it in our next numbers. 


— A FRIEND writes to us from St. Louis, commending the “New 
Education”, and adds: “what we need is the propaganda for the 
ideas of Froebel applied not only to the Kindergarten, but also to 
instruction in the primary school.” We join him most heartily in 
his demand; nay, we would ask more. We would have efficient 
propaganda to base education, in all its phases, in the family, in the 
kindergarten, and in the school, upon the same broad foundation, 
provided by Freebel: organic evolution; we would have efficient 
propaganda to bring parent, kindergartener, and teacher to con- 
scious, conscientious, and concerted work in the direction indicated 
by him. 

— Miss Peasopy has concluded to publish the January and 
February numbers of the ““Messenger’’, as a more adequate prospect- 
us than the mere announcement of her desire to resume its publica- 
tion. We congratulate the cause of kindergartening on this gener- 
ous determination of its honored American pioneer, and we urge our 
friends to send their subscriptions without delay to Miss E. P. Pea- 
body, Cambridge, Mass. The “Messenger” will be mailed post-paid 
for $1.00 a year. 


— A KINDERGARTENER, whom we esteem for her great earnest- 
ness in the work, desires us “to give mothers to understand, that 
they are almost criminally foolish to force their children to learn 

words before they can understand ¢hings.” “I am frequently 
brougt in contact’’, she writes, “with such mothers. Thes never visit 
us to see what we are doing, but watch a convenient opportunity, 
for mildly thrusting a First Reader at me and asking me to teach 
the children something, and not let them play all the time.” 

We cheerfully accede to the request of our friend, for our ex- 
perience in the matter is not less vexing than hers; yet, we fear that 
it will avail little. Such mothers generally are the victims of a strange 
conceit, that their education has been quite good, nay perfect; that 
to educate well means to educate as they were educated; that read- 
ing and writing are the elements of knowledge and that the intellect 
is worthily occupied only when poring over a book. Nothing, we 


fear, can conquer them but death or fashion; but neither of these we 
control, so that all we can do, is — to pray for them. 

— THE “Journal of Speculative Philosophy contains a transla- 
tion of Dr. Karl Schmidt’s version of Beneke’s Educational Psycho- 
logy. The translation is by L. F. Soldan. 





— THE “Western” of St. Louis contains an admirable address 
by L. F. Soldan on “Culture and Facts”. Superintendents and 
teachers, who ride the text-book hobby, ought to read it daily; it 
will aid them in finding the road to common sense. 


— Mr. Grecory of the Industrial University of Illinois throws 
some luke-warm water over the “kindergarten furor of the present 
day”, by asserting that neither Pestalozzi nor Froebel had the whole 
truth of education. ‘The full truth”, he says, “includes them both, 
and the perfect primary teaching requires the object-lessons of Pesta- 
lozzi and the kindergarten-plays of Frcebel”. It is consoling to 
tfiink that the full truth has at least been found and by such a man 
as Mr. Gregory — fcr surely he ougt to know. 


— Miss ARNSTEIN, a lady well fitted for the work, opens a 
kindergarten, in connection with the public schools, at Two-Rivers, 
Wis. 


—_—_—_—~_ ~=-e > ———. 


Dolls with Clothes Sewed on. 


By Eleanor Beebe. 





It was a beautiful doll—So perfect were eyes and hair, so satis- 
factory its size, and so complete and elegant its dress. I covered 
‘‘Rosa Adelaide’s” battered head with my apron, for shame. “Do 
let me take her, Amy! What a sweet dress! What’s her body made 
of? and where’s the rest of her clothes?” I chattered excitedly. 
“Oh dont! you mustn’t. Mamma sewed her clothes on, and she 
hasn’t got any more.” I nearly dropped her in surprise. ‘What 
for !’—“So she wouldn’t get spoiled.’—“Why, Amy Brown! how 
you ever goin’ to play with her ?”—“Well I can look at her, can’t 
I, and—why I can hold her, of course” said Amy, the injured — 
”T’m goin’ to put her up now, you’re mussin’ her dress.”” As Amy 
carefully laid her away, I recalled the versatile capabilities of my 
doll, as queen, baby, squaw, or fairy, etc., and of the busy happy 
hours I spent in preparing her costumes, I expressed my contempt 
for Amy’s image of a doll, and renewed love for shabby little Rosa 
A., by an affectionate hug. 


That was a long time ago; but I do not forget that lesson of 
the difference between little in much and much in little. 


Since then I, too, have had many dolls with clothes made and 
fastened on for me, and I see others holding patiently, believingly 
the faultily faultless things. We do secretly tire of them some times, 
but then we are so used to them.—A long course of this passive, 
unproductive doll-holding, we call getting an education.— 


What should be the business — or to soften the word a little— 
the busyness of childhood? The training of the senses — the mus- 
cles—the perceptives. These thought-feeders must become strong, 
quick, true, if we would have healthy rich thought. But from the 
beginning, children’s bodies are bound and enfeebled. How can 
the baby kick as a baby should, hampered and dragged by the long 
clothes of its first six or eight months of existence. Too often we 
see girls, big and little, so swathed in costly materials and elaborate 
trimming, that body and mind are never free from cloth-conscious- 
ness. 

During the first five years we let children play, — not that we 
respect this play, but because we can’t well help it. Nature, just by 
force of her simplicity, keeps us at bay here. But afterward, we 
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take our revenge: we put the child into the school-room and turn 
nature out of doors; we develop his senses by the use of long lims 
of unfamiliar words in the spelling-book and the learning by heart 
of the multiplication table.—The “table of sixes” is disposed of at one 
lesson. Ask how he knows that six times four are twenty-four, and 
he brings you his Arithmetic and points to the table as proof. — His 
doll is given him ready dressed: how can he do anything but ac- 
cept it? Embody the table in sticks or beans, and his face grows 
bright and confident: he can see Arithmetic, and do it with his 
hands. Educated men and women have confessed to me their 
dread and fear of common fractions. The voluminons wrappings of 


rules and principles and formulas to be learned by heart, had, at the 
beginning, so dazed the mind that a clear comprehension was there- 


after impossible. Had they at first beén led to investigate for them- 
selves, slowly and objectively, the attributes would have come 
clearly, easily, by pure mathematical necessity. 

The principles of grammar are given to the children, and they 
learn them well. But the crooked expressions one hears on every 
side, prove, how little use they learn to make of them. A few of our 
teachers, even, break grammatical commandments. 

My “jogerphy” was an unwieldy doll with clothing as meaning- 
less to me as is civilized raiment to the “queen of the cannibal 
islands.” ‘The definitions themselves should have been defined. I 
agonized over latitude and longitude, lists of exports, heights of 
mountains—but had I been asked to describe the town in which I 
lived, or the nearest river, I should have replied with contempt, that 
that wasn’t in my book. The study is made somewhat simpler now, 
still there is too much book — too much telling, and not enough 
doing by the child. Geography, like charity, should not begin in 
Asia or Africa, but at home; with talks about and drawings of the 
school yard (some of them might perhaps be used to illustrate a 
desert), the street, etc. With a tray of sand or clay children can 
map out continents, states, mountains, caves, railroads. With some 
such simple process of learning by doing, children by degrees will 
come to be really interested in the complex array of facts in the text 
books, 

Present school methods produce three kinds of pupils, which 
will not appear under a natural course of training: The Prodigy— 
the youngest in the class—takes in book after book with ease, recites 
glibly in the language of the text, and gets every day his (though its 
generally her) daily “ten”; the Lazy One, as the dead-weight of 
the class,—he will sit with vague eyes and inert face and dream of 
nothing by the hour, the Troublesome One sometimes startles you 
with a perfect lesson,—his seat is the center of a constant ferment 
of note writing, picture drawing, and snickering. 

A class-mate of mine was of the precocious species. But geo- 
metry laid her low. A change in the figure on the board brought to 
light that she had actually learned the demonstrations by heart even 
to the lettering. She was a very perfect specimen of the result o¢ 
the learning-by-heart method. The greatu. part of her mind was 
as undeveloped as in her infancy and her memory was abnormally 
grown. The lazy and the troublesome ones may have been injured 
before school life begun, by being checked and thrown back upon 
themselves for asking “how” and “why” and “what'll I do, 
Mamma ;” then, turned away from beholding such vanities as plants 





and stones and forced to sit still and hold a mental arithmetic or a 
spelling book, the one becomes paralyzed and the other distorted.— 
The Old Man of the Sea is a true story. 

Then there are the moral dolls, clothed in eloquent language, 
every sentiment perfectly adjusted—our youth are wearied by their 
number. ‘They are lectured at by school principals and superinten- 
dents, and preached at by ministers and sunday-school teachers; 
and they commit to memory line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept. For generations has been this careful instruction in the theo- 
ries, but to-day there is a universal hopelessness regarding moral 
reforms: in every-day life, we do not look for high noble action; we 
know all about the theory but do not expect practice. A rendering 
of the “golden rule”, which I heard given by a miss of fifteen, illus- 
trates the effectiveness of the abstract method: “Whatsoever men 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” She saw not the hard- 
hitting truth of her blunder, nor felt the beautiful lesson of the com- 
plete text. 

No, the sunday-school does not give us a school of practice, 
nor does the common school, with its crowded rooms and conse- 
quent formal drill. And the moral inactivity of study hours gives 
place to immoral activity during intermissions, when Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, with Pat, Hans, and Cuffee, are thrown together, with- 
out the presence of a wise maturity to influence. One may have a 
general belief in the final supremacy of good, but it is sadly certain 
that, now, and in particular, evil gains many a victory in our school 
yards. 

We leave school and soon bury poor Geometry, Latin, Astro- 
nomy, and no man knoweth their sepulcher. But we are so used to 
a burden of some one’s else choosing, that we no longer desire free- 
dom of choice. So we hold tenaciously the beliefs and prejudices 
of our fathers and grandfathers. Perhaps, the world would advance 
faster, if we examined these opinions and customs in order to be 
sure that therein is our ideal of truth; if we ripped off with keen 
fearless analysis their worn out wrappings and reclothed them with 
our own sentiments. Some might reappear much as they were; but 
then they would be ours, with use in them; as an inheritance, 
merely, we have no business with them. But ready-made opinions 
save trouble, we are not obliged to think then. 
wear one cut of face and figure, and acquire by degrees the gentlest 
asinine expression,” Besides we are afraid of individuality. If that 
iconoclastic little “why ?”’ springs up in our thought, turning toward 
any long established custom of church or society, we quickly, pru- 
dently kill it. We know the penalty. We find ourselves endowed 
with negative polarity ; there’s an invisible but palpable bull of ex- 


So “we come to 


communication out against us. 

Our school training fails to develop the power of original 
thougt and moral courage. A few see these things, but only with 
the head, coldly; here and there is one who sees with the heart, 
warmly, anxiously, helpfully. What shall we do to be saved? We 
are past cure. The power of habit is strong upon us. But we can 
help the “little ones. Fathers, mothers, teachers,—all who hold 
the children dear—go to the kindergarten! consider its ways and be 
wiser, for here is the beginning of the new and better education; buy 
and study Herbert Spencer on Education; then work out your own 
opinions. 
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(Translated for the ‘‘New Education’”’.) ‘ 
The Child during the first Y ears of Life. 


By Dr. BERTHOLD. 





(Continued. ) 

If a child, which we are forced to subject to ar.ificial nursing, 
should thrive, during the first year, neither with cow-milk nor with 
condensed Swiss milk. it becomes necessary to find other food to 
maintain the life of the infant. Among these, I mention Lzedzg’s 
soup for infants. This is a preparation in which an attempt is made 
to imitate the human wilk by mixing in scientific manner and in 
exact proportion the nutritive substances contained in the latter. 
On account of its pleasant taste and its easy digestibility, it deserves 
the warmest commendation as first food for infants. Occasionally, 
however, it produces, especially with the new-born, disturbances in 
digestion, particularly diarrhoea, which indicate a discontinuance of 
Liebig’s soup and the substitution of other food,—unadulterated 
cow-milk or Swiss milk. 

As the last substitute of mother’s milk, often producing surpris- 
ingly good effects, especially if children are a few months old, I men- 
tion warm-beer. 

Children, that will take no other food, who have sunk very low 
in consequence of gastric and intestinal catarrh, often recover quite 
rapidly by the use of warm-beer; the evacuations become regular, 
and the children recover flesh and strength in a few days. But it is 
important that the beer should be prepared fresh every day, that it 
should be neither too bitter nor to sweet, and free from spices.—Yet 


_ the children soon grow tired of it and, then, refuse to take it; in this 


case, one of the substitutes previously mentioned may be taken up, 
and, after a few weeks, the children will relish the warm-beer again. 
The surest criterion of the influence of any food, taken by the 
child, we have in the qweight of the child. If this remains stationary 
or even diminishes, a change of food is indicated. A similar 
change is indicated, if the child vomits up the food or is attacked 
by an obstinate diarrhoea. All these symptoms demand peremp- 
torily a prompt change of food. If we hesitate, and miss the proper 
moment, if the child continues to emaciate, ifthe gastric and intestinal 
catarrh becomes chronic, it often is exceedingly difficult to remove 
them, and to restore to the infant the power of digesting other food. 
In many cases, especially in summer, all measures, even the use of 
mother’s milk, fail to save the sick child; the morbid processes in the 
intestines resist every effort, and the child dies from inanition. 
Parents should not, therefore, treat with indifference attacks of 
vomitting and of diarrhoea, but have recourse to remedial measures 
or to the advice of a reliable physician in time. It is remarkable what 
grave mistakes parents are forever making in the treatment of their 
children; it seems as if there were mothers who utterly refuse to 
profit by experience, who feed their infants with things that have 
little or no nutritive value. Their children, if they are unfortunate 
enough not to die in the first year, are attacked by scrofulous or 
rhachitic diseases, or suffer from general debility; they scarcely com- 
mence to walk in the second years, get their teeth very late and 
amidst very alarming sufferings ; the slightest disorder throws them 
into serious sickness; the least change of temperature occasions pul- 
monary catarrh, coughing, or vomitting and diarrhoea; instead of a 
fresh rosy complexion and firm compact cheeks, their, countenances 
show a sallow color and are disfigured by wrinkles; their skin is 


| with vitiated air, is frequently the cause of thrush. 


——ae 


loose and inelastic, the eyes lie far back in their cavities and are 
without lustre; they have nothing of that merry gaiety, that smiling 
serenity with which healthy children bless their parents; even in 
later periods of life, they show the consequences of their deficient 
nutrition in infancy, in chlorosis, chronic pulmonary catarths, etc. 

A favorite mode of feeding infants, if they throw up the. milk or 
suffer from diarrhoea, consists in the exclusive use of fennel-tea. Is 
it possible to imagine anything more foolish, than the use ofa bever- 
age, devoid of all nutritive properties, with \a child weakened by 
diarrhoea ? It is true, the little ones are quieted, if they drink every 
hour from one-half to one cup of fennel-tea from their bottle, and, in 
the eyes of the foolish mother, their hunger seems appeased. But 
all this is deceptive; the stomach is only filled and its appe- 
tite is only apparently satisfied; after a short time, it calls 
for additional food, it hungers anew, which is never the case, 
if nourishing food has been taken. A child can get along 
quite well for two or three hours, if it has had suitable nourishment; 
but, fed with tea, it calls for drink every half-hour; it begins to cry, 
puts the hand in its mouth and frets until the bottle is given. The 
enormous quantities of tea cause the stomach to swell, digestion 
suffers anew, and the little ones continue to emaciate visibly. Other 
foolish mothers give, instead of fennel-tea, coffee mixed with milk, 
with no better results. 

A disorder which occurs very frequently with infants is the so- 
called thrush. On the generally reddened surface of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, small white dots are noticed, which spread 
often with surprising rapidity, covering the roof of the mouth, the 
tongue, the lips and the mucous membrane of the cheeks, and, in 
some cases, extending even into the throat or into the gullet down 
into the stomach. A sour smell proceeds from the mouth of the 
child, it cries sometimes incessantly, particularly when it tries to 
drink, because the mucous membrane of the mouth is inflamed, and 
it is frequentiy attacked by vomitting and diarrhoea. This thrush 
is observed most frequently in children suffering from other disor- 
ders, particularly affections of the stomach or of the intestines; ne- 
vertheless, the disease occurs also with otherwise healthy infants, in 
consequence of bad air or lack of cleanliness. 

It is, therefere, necessary to carefully wipe the mouth of the 
little infant with a moistened linen rag after every meal. The moth- 
er should never omit this simple and easy precaution. I have 


never yet found that a child, healthy in other respects, was attacked — 


by the thrush, if it was consistently treated in the prescribed manner. 
The same simple procedure suffices, too, to counteract the disease, 
in many cases, where it is due to other causes. 

Besides cleanliness, good air is required. A close room, filled 
If the room, in 
which the mother must remain after child-birth, is small, the infant 
should be kept in an adjoining room, where there is an abundance 
of fresh air. Also there is no danger, if the weather is warm, in 
taking the child for short periods into the fresh out-door air, as early 
as 10 or 14 days after birth; of course the eyes of the child should 
be protected by a dark veil and by a parasol against bright light. In 
fall and winter, however, it is better to wait 114—2 months before 
taking out the child, since otherwise the child would be exposed 
to serious disorders, especially brain-fever. If the child has been 
accustomed to out-door air, it may be taken out every day; mm 
rough weather it should remain out only for a short time and be 
protected by suitable clothing. 





(To be continued.) 
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